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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report includes information that, In previous years, has* been 
reported annually in the Report of the Testing Program and Educational 
Keeds in Delayare> The first mentioned report is essentially a status 
report, the latter is comparative in nature. The status of the state is 
reported in terms of statewide pupil performance in major acadmic areas, 
and state and district norms for community and Institutional resource 
variables. Needs are assessed by shoving mean percent correct response on 
tested state objectives (1) on an objective by objective basis, (2) on 
category and total test basis, and (3) by providing comparative information 
of the performance of Delaware students and the performance of a national 
norm group for item groupings and the total tests. 

Interpretation of the data has, deliberately, been limited to the 
identification of apparent academic strengths and weaknesses. 

The data indicate the following: 

Grade one performance exceeds that of the national sample in all 
tested areas for which we, have national norms. When mean percent correct 
response on all Itens is considered, areas of strength appear to be readi- 
ness skills, reference skills, numbers/numerals, and geometry. Areas of 
weakness appear to be reading comprehension skills, mathematical sentences, 
and mathematical reasoning. 

Grade, four performance exceeds that of the national sample in only 
reading and on those science items taken from the STEP II test. When mean 
percent correct response on all items is considered, grade four areas of 
strength appear to be study skills, response to literatiire, numeration, and 
geometry. Areas of weakness appear to be word recognition, reading compre- 
hension, literature forms, numbers/numerals, probability and statistics, 
graphing and function and those science items taken from the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Program test. 

Grade eight performance exceeds that of the national sample only in 
relation to the set of science items taken from the NAEP tests. When mean 
percent correct response on all items is considered, areas of strength appear 
to be composition skills, numeration, operations and properties, and mathe- 
matlcal sentences. Areas of weakness appear to be reading comprehension, 
written language, mathematical reasonings, and graphing and functions and 
on those science items taken from the STEP II Science test. 



PREFACE 



This report presents data obtained from the 1975-76 Delaware 
Educational Assessment Program aggregated to the state level. Results 
are presented in two sections; 1) the status report section and 2) the 
needs assessment section. The status teport section presents state 
achieveanent outcomes and state norms at school and district levels for 
resource variables. The needs assessment section presents comparative 
data for Delaware and the Nation. Both sections present data at three 
levels : 

* subject area (e.g., readinpj 

* category (e.g., reading-comprehension) 

* objective (e.g. , reading^compxehension-literal) 

The report itself is made possible through the coordinated effort 
expended by individuals at all levels of the Delaware school system. 
The DEAS committee, a group within the Planning, Research, and Evaluation 
Division of the Department of Public Instruction, is the group responsible 
for coordination of the effort and the preformance of the myriad of 
technical tasks associated with the assessment project. The DEAS com- 
mittee members working under the direction of Wilmer E. V/ise are: James 
L. Spartz; Robert A. Eigelow; Chester W. Freed; Janet Wall; and Alice 
Valdes, who assembled the report* 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report includes information that, in previous years, has been 
reported annually in the Report of t he Testing Program and Educatio nal Needs 
in Delaware , In order to establish perspective for the reader, the report 
c ^ ^^"""^ description of the Delaware Educational Accountability 

Systen (DEAS) and of the Delaware Educational Assessment Program (DEAP) . 

The report is organized in a sequence that presents: 

* an overview of the DEAS process 

* a description of DEAP as part of the process 

* the results of the assessment 

* a description of needs assessment as a process 

* the results of the needs assessment. 

Interpretation of the data has, deliberately, been limited to the 
identification of strengths and weaknesses apparent from the data analysis. 
Interpretations of the meaning of strengths and weaknesses and the deriva- 
tion of implications for the school system are the responsibility of the 
individual reader. Our reluctance to attach meaning derives from our 
intention not to impose personal philosophies on what is essentially 
objective information. 

We will point out that various interpretations of the data are pos- 
sible and are dependent on personal perspectives regarding the relationship 
between the educational institution and society as a whole, the function and 
responsibilities of the institution, the nature of and responsibilities of 
the learner, and what would constitute an optimal relationship between the 
Institution and the learner. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DEAS: A PROCESS 



The Delaware Educational Accountability System (DEAS) is a long- 
range system for program improvemeAt. System components are structured to 
enable improvement of education in public schools throughout the state by 
continually seeking the answers to faur basic questions- The relationship 
between the questions and system c(?iiiponents is shown in the schematic draw- 
ing below. 



What Do We Want? 



Establish 
Goals 

Establish 
Objectives 



What Have We Attained? 



Assess 

Current 

Status 



What Are Our Strengths 
and Weaknesses? 
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Set 
Priorities 

Examine 
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Formulate 
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Implement 
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FIGURE X 

SCIIKIATIC DIAGRAI-I Of TUE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN BASIC PROGllAI-f QUESTIONS 
AND DEAS CO^^^>ONENTS 



STATUS OF DEAS 



Statewide Goals and Object Ives (What Do We Want?) 

Beginning in 1972, state and local personnel have been developing 
reviewing, and refining objectives related to Goal Statenerits for Delaware 
Public School Student s for the 70's and 50^s , The statewide goals and ^ 
related objectives are the basic building blocks of the system. Delaware's 
learner oriented goals are the result of a complex field survey, two stated- 
wide public forums, and solicited comments and recommendations from over 
AOO public and professional organizations. In 1972^ the State Board of 
Education adopted the following goals. 

Education in Delaware v/ill provide the opportunity 
for each learner, to the extent of his individual 
ability, .to: 

* Acquire a mastery of basic skills required 
for obtaining and expressing ideas through 
the effective use of words, numbers, and 
symbols. 

* Develop attitudes and competencies which 
facilitate learning • 

* Develop vocational or professional compe-^ 
tence. 

* Acquire habits and attitudes necessary for 
responsible citizenship. 

* Understand the elements necessary for his 
physical and emotional well bein^. 

* Develop a concern for moral, ethical, and 
spiritual values. 

* Appreciate his own worth as a member of 
society. 

* Develop an understanding and appreciation 
for humanities and the arts. 

* Develop an appreciation of the family. 



See Goal Statments for Delaw are Pu blic School Students for the 70 's 
and_80|s^. Department of public Instruction, September 1972. ' ~" 
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In order to determine student attainment In each r>.-.nl 
necessary to develop learner objectives whicrspecifrwhat L ^ h . " 

What have we attained? 

What are our program strengths and weaknesses ? 

Answers to these two questions for the first of the Delaware goals are 
being sought through the Delaware Educational Assessment Program (DEAP) . Under 
this program, which was instituted in 1972, a battery of tests is administered 
to students in all public schools in grades one, four, and eight. Each year 
the batteries have been revised to make them successively better measures of 
student achievement of the statewide objectives. Concomitantly with the admin- 
istration of the tests, data are gathered on school and community resource 
variables. Analysis and interpretation of the student achievement and resource 
data are enabling Delaware educators to begin to identify the strengths and 
weaknesses of educational programs. 

Other current DEAP activities include an ongoing longitudinal study, 
initiated in 1975, that will permit us to identify those schools where students 
are performing well above or below expected achievement levels. Preliminary 
testing was conducted, during 1976, of an eleventh grade measure of the appli- 
cation of basic skills to every day situations and in 1976 work was begun 
on an Objective Referenced Measure (ORM) for grade four mathematics. This 
development was initiated because the DEAP survey measures are based on 
a small proportion of statewide objectives. Consequently, the DEAP is being 
expanded to include the systematic administration of objective referenced 
measures in specific content areas. The new measures can supply more complete 
information about student needs in each subject area to support the development 
of priorities for curriculum improvement in local school districts. Further 
diagnostic and curriculum revision efforts based on objective referenced test 
results can thus directly address the fourth major DEAS question. What can be 
done to improve educational programs? 
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Oblectives and CorrerHve Action (Wiat Can Be Don^ Tn Tn^p..,,. r.^-rj-^rw") 

I'^^^f districts using the state assessment data can identify the 
tSlvVf/^' school score excep- 

FurJw^ i 'i """""^"^ ^^°P«^i"8 that school's approach 

Id^i^lfied SuccL"s?u?" '^'^ ^'^^ especially well'can be' 

havrLJf iess well! """^^ ^'^^^^^ ^ ^^^-^ ^^^^ 

federaA'rn'^r^rr T '"'^ '^^^^^^^ 1^^^ to State an 

ln?o^^^? ^ alleviate critical needs. This 

Information can provide the state legislature with a basis for policy action 
and funding to shore up areas where there are major deficiencies? 

the DEAf^ tIT^^^"^^ P'^^^i^'^d ^" overview of the current status of 

Inclu^ng: "ctlon will provide a description of DEAP for 1975-76 

* identifying and selecting variables 

* measuring variables 

* reporting the data 

* assisting local personnel in the use and interpretation of 
the data. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DEAP : ASSESSING ACADEMIC STATUS 



The 1975-76 assessment program involved the collection and analyses 
of Information relating to school and community resources and to student 
performance. Data on 26 school and community resource variables were 
collected from 148 schools and 23 regular school districts. The student 
performance data were obtained from the DEAP test batteries, which were 
administered to approximately 26,400 students. In addition, about 1,075 
grade one students in Delaware's Catholic Diocesan schools were tested. 
The system: 

* provides data on the academic :hlcvement of each 
participating student. 

* provides information on the ability and achieve- 
ment t>f students in each school, each district, 
and in the state as a whole, 

* measures the degree of relationship between student 
performance and selected school and community resources, 

PROCEDURES 



Identifying and Selecting Variables 

The DEAP model assumes that test performance of a group of students 
in a school at some point in time is a function of: their performance at 
some previous point in time; their background characteristics; the resources 
expended by the schools; and effectiveness of the school program. The vari- 
ables selected for inclusion in the DEAP are those that relate to inputs 
and outputs of the educational system. 

School and community resource variables are system input variables. 
Information about community and school resources known to be related to 
student achievanent was collected so that their influence might be considered 
in the evaluation of student performance. School and community resource 
variables for 1975-76 were: 

Composite Socio-Economic Status 
Father's Educational Level 
Mother's Educational Level 
Parents' Occupation 
Percent Overcrowded Housing 
Median Housing Cost 
Attendance Rate 
AFDC Per 1,000 Pupils 
Median Monthly Rent 

Percent of Teachers with Master's Degrees or Above 
Local Revenue Per Pupil 

15 
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Financial Effort Index 
Average Teacher Salary 
Full Value of Real Estate Per Pupil 
Average Years Teaching Experience 
Current Expense Per Pupil 
Student Population Density 
Teachers Per 1,000 Pupils 
Teacher Starting Salary 
State Revenue Per Pupil 
Instructional Cost Per Pupil 
Percent White Enrollment 
Mean Teacher A<-^ 
Dropout Rate 
Percent F ^ 
Percent Re mf^d ches 

Student performance variables are both system input and system output, 
veioal and quantitative ability are considered input to the system, student 
achievement in the content areas is considered system output. 

Measuririg Variables ' 

The measurement of school and comnunity resource variables and student 
performance variables is described In this section. 

School and community re source data were assembled from various .sources. 
The description of .the measurement of each variable provided here includes a 
notation indicating whether the data were collected at the school or district 
level. The data were aggregated to prepare district scores on those variables 
measured at the school level. 

Composite Socio-Economic St atus is a scaled score based on responses 
to the Principal's Questionnaire on parents' education, employment, housing, 
and income. (School Level) 

Father *s Educational Level is computed on the basis of the response*; 
to the Principal's Questionnaire to questions dealing with the education of 
the fathers of students in the school. (School Level) 

Mother's Educational Level is computed on the basis of the responses . 
to the Principal's Questionnaire to questions dealing with the education of 
the mothers of students in the school. (School Level) 

Parents' Occupation is a scale score computed on the basis of the 
responses to the Principal's Questionnaire to questions dealing with parents' 
employment. (School Level) 

Percent O vercrox^ded Housing is the percent of housing units in which 
there are housed more than one person per room. Data are from the 1970 
United States Census. (District Level) 
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Median Housing Cost is the median mark€»t value of owner occupied 
housing as reported on the 1970 United States Census, .(district Level) 



Attendance Rate is the ratio of average daily attendance to average 
daily meinbership. The ratio is taken from the End of Year Reports for the 
1974-75 school year, (School Level) 

A,F.D,C. Per 1000 Pupils is the ratio of the number of youngsters 
receiving welfare assistance to the total district enrollment. The number 
receiving welfare assistance was obtained from a special computer printout 
of a file maintained by the Department of Health and Social Services; the 
September 30, 1975 enrollment was used as the divisor, (District Level) 

Median J^tonthl^ Rent is the median rent paid for rental units as re- 
ported on the 1970 Uiv States Census. (Distr^i-t Level) 

Pe 1 i Hw.uurs with Master's Degrees or Above is the total 

number of classroom teachers with advanced degrees divided by the total 

number of classroom teachers. The data are taken from the 1975-76 state 

personnel file for schools participating in DE.\P. (School Level) 

Local Revenue Per Pupil is the amount of money raised Locally per 
pupil. It is the local revenue receipts 197A-75 divided by the September 
30 district enrollment (excluding special schools). The figures are taken 
from the Report of Educational Statistics 197A-75 , (District Level) 

Financial Effort Index is the local revenue receipts for 197A-75 
divided by the full value of real estate for 1974-75. The effort index 
can be likened to an equalized tax rate. It gives -an indication of how 
much a district is willing to tax itself. The f i .;r^ is are taken, from the 
Report of Educational Statistics L97A-75 . ( nis tr i 2vel) 

Average Teacher Salary is the total salarie- f classroom, teachers 
divided by lisB total number of classroom teachers, le information is taken 
from the 19^^76 state personnel file. Only those sc ocls participating in 
DEAP are insiaided in computing the district value. ^tool Level) 

Full Value of Real Estate Per Pupil is a measure of a district's 
wealth per pupil since it is based on taxable property. It is found by 
dividing the full value of real estate for 1974-75 by the September 30, 
1974 district enrollment (excluding special schools). The figi!ire for 
real estate is from the Report of Educational Statistics 1974-75 , (District 
Level) 



Average Years Teachingiorperience Is the toiral years' experience of 
classroom teachers divided by tAre total number of cH^ssroom teachers. The 
infoxmaxticm is: taken from the 131:5-16 state personn^ file. Only irhose 
schools: participating in DEAP ams included in the disrrict value. Thus, 
high schools ^re generally excluded. (School Level) 
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Current E xpense Per Pupil is the current operating costs of 1974-75 
divided by the September 30, 1974 district enrollment (excluding special 
schools). Table 33 in the Report of Educational Statistics 1974-75 lists 
the specific variables included in the current expense. Generally, it is 
the amount of money for day to day expenditures. (District Level) 

Student Po pulation Density is the September 30, 1973 district enroll-- 
ment (excluding special schools) divided by the district area in square miles. 
The second figure is taken from the Report of E ducational Statistics 1974-75. 
(District Level) — — 

Teachers Per 1000 Pupils is the total number of classroom teachers 
divided by the "adjusted enrollment" which includes regular, special, and 
half of the kindergarten enrollments. The first figure was obtained from 
the 1975-76 state personnel file; the second from the September 30, 1975 
enrollment report. Only data from schools participating in DFAP were used 
in preparing the district valifO. (School Level) 

Teacher Starting salary is the starting salary for a teacher with a 
B.A. and no experience. It was obtained by survey of the school districts 
Salaries for 1975-76 were used. 

State Re venue Per Pupil is a measure of state support per pupil to 
a district. It is the state revenue receipts, 1974-75, divided by the 
September 30, 1974 district enrollment (excluding special schools). The 
figures for the stsite rOT^enue are t^hen from the Repor t of Educational 
Statistics 1974-- TC (Bisrxict Levsl) ~~ 

InstructlQi^^al IIx^ Per Pupil is the amount per pupil expended by 
districts for opesaatlng crhe instructional program. It is the instructional 
cost, 1974-75, d±T72iaimi-'i^ the September 30, 1974 district enrollment (exclud- 
ing special schoa3^^;.. This generally includes the cost of materials, books, 
supplies, and primraigals; and teachers' salaries. The figure for instructional 
cost is taken f rc3iir.:r5g: Report of .Educational Statistics 1974- 75, (District 
Level) ■ " 

Percent Emmllment^ is the percent reported in the Racial ard 

Ethnic R eport 19, ^Pistrict and School Level) 

Mean Teaeas>.e3r Ape is the toital ages of classroom teachers divided by 
the total numberixe classroom teadhers. The information is taken from the 
1975-76 state per^scQimsi file. (Sc^iool Level) 

Dropout Rarg^v is rhe number of dropouts in prides 7 through 12 during 
the 1974-75 school year divided by the district enrroUment grades 7 through 
12 in September 15^,. All data are from the Report of Edu cational Statistics 
1974-75 . (Distr±ct: LaveL) ^ — 

Percent Free Lianches is the percent of free lu-nches in a school as 
reported on the PrirndLprnT ' s Questionnaire. (School Level) 

Percent Redarced! Lynches is the percent of reduced price lunches in a 
school as reported r:n tfae Principal's Questionnaire. (School Level) 

18 
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Student perforTOance levels at grades one, four, and eight were measured 
by ability and achievement tests. The test battery for each grade level is 
based on the appropriate form of standardized tests. For each testing cycle, 
the achievement tests have been modified to provide successively better 
measures of the achievement of Delaware's statewide objectives. Test modifi- 
cations are the result of the work of the DEAS task forces, the Department of 
Public Instruction, and Educational Testing Service. 

The first-grade battery is composed of achievement tests in communica- 
tions (reading and English) and mathematics. These tiests are modifications of 
the Cooperative Primary Tests. The English test, which places emphasis on 
the spoken word, measures students' study skills as well as those of critical 
thinking and listening for evaluation. The reading test measures students' 
skills in auditory and visual discrimination, word recognition , and compre- 
hension. The mathematics test measures skills and understandings in the areas 
of: numbers/numerals; numeration; operations and properties; mathematical 
sentences (equations); geometry; measurement; and mathematical reasoning. 

The fourth- and eighth-^rade batteries are composed of aptitude and 
achievement tests; they include tests of verbal ability, quantitative ability, 
communications (reading and English), mathematics, science, and social studies. 
The ability tests are reprints of the School and College Ability Tests. The 
verbal ability tests measure how well the student uses words, and the quanti- 
tative ability tests measure th« student 's understanding of mathematical ideas. 
The achievement tests are modiffhcations of the Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress, Series II, and includes some of the science items from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) • The reading tests measure skills 
in word recognition, comprehension, and the use of resource materials. The 
English tests measure writing and mechanics, language usage,, and form of and 
response to literature. The mathematics tests measure skills and knowledge 
of basic concepts in the areas of numb ers /numerals , numeration, operations 
and properties, mathematical sentences, geometry, measurement, graphing 
and functions, probability and statistics, and mathematical reasoning. The 
science tests measure knowledge of physical and life sciences, the social 
studies tests, inquiry skills and social understandings. 

Types of scores . Each achievement test in the' batteries described 
above yields a score. In addition, a composite achievement score is computed 
for each student who has completed all the tests in 'a batrery. 

The ability test administered at grades four and eight yields three 
scores: verbal aptitude, quantitative aptitude, and total aptitude. The 
total aptitude score for each student is the sum of the scores obtained on 
the verbal and quantitative parts of the test. 

To aid in comparing results across tests and between subtests in each 
battery the raw score scale for each of the achievement and ability tests is 
transformed to a T-score scale with a mean of ,50 and a standard deviation of 
10. The composite achievement score is the average of an individual's T-scores 
on the achievement tests in a given battery. 
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Reporting t:o Srhool s, Districts, and t he Sta t e 



viH^H fl^^ °f this section is to describe the types of reports pro- 

vided for use at various levels. The entire series of twenty different 

Sese'rlSr^f ^'"'.rrr? ^^^^^ couec^ed in 1975-76. 

These reports provided information at the student, school, district, and state 

Stude nt re ports . Two types of labels were used to report individual 
sWs°^>," ' t^^'^T^ ^^^""^ ^"'^ ^ parents' label. The school label 

tZ i ^^^^^''^'^ °" ^^'^h test and the composite achievement in three 

^JIV ^""^^""^ statewide percentile; and district percentile. The parents' 

^/ same scores in percentile form only. In addition, both 
labels report identifying information such as the student's name. s^x. b^rth- 
date, grade level, and the testing date. 

\„^^ School and district reports . Each school and district participatinR 
JnHSl/''?^T/" ""^I'T"^ ^""P "^"'^•^^ ^^^"^ ajTRregated the data on 
is S I .^T;. ^^r' °^ '^^"^ "P"'^'^"' Roster of Student Scores , 

therachieved ° students tested at the school v±th the scores 

The second group report, the Distribution of studen^ T-^m-r^^ ^ was pre- 
pared for each school and district for each test administered ."rhll renort 
llZttr I TT It °^ students achieving each score, th. number of 

students tested, the mean, the standard deviation, and the range of scores 

Data similar to thst provided by the distribution reports were also 
n^ref r H ? ^ °^ This third set of group reports was pre- 

paredito help simplify th£ interpretation of the score distributions. 

The fourth set of grocp data reports. Item Response byOMectives . was 
also -prepared for each schoa_ and district for' each test administered ."These 
reports show the percentage of students in the school or district who chose 
each of £he passible answers to each of the test. items. Statewide percentages 
of students giving the correct answer and complete statements of the educa- 
tional objectives that the items measure are also reportetf-. 

Finally, a Profile was prepared for each school and district. This 
report presents the school or district v-alues on selected community and re- 
source variables and summary statistics on the achievement measures for each 
grade tested. 



^Mmre complete descriptions of the student, school, and district 
reports stb- provided in DE AP >Ianual 1 . August 1975, and DEAP Manual 2 
September 1375. * 
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wide in fn^^?'^'' rpp orrs. The student data were agRroj>ated to ^ive state^ 

districts. Several supplementary statewide reports wore also produced a<; 
part of the basic data analysis. A partial list of these reports foUow: 

* Statewide Distribution of Raw Scores and Scaling Parameters 
(prepared for each test administered at each grade tested) 

* statewide Distribution of Student T-scores (prepared for 
each test administered at each grade tested) 

* Item Response by Objectives (prepaieu lot each test admin- 
istered at each grade tested) 



Correlation of Distrtat Scores (provides an intercorrelation 
naatrix of district nneans on all tests and the community and 
school resource var±aiLLes) 

Coxrrelation of Schcml Scores (provides an intercorrelation 
nnatrix of school means on all tests and the community and 
school resource varirables) 

Statewide Distribution of Student T-scores for Students en- 
rolled in ESEA Titl^ I programs (prepared for each test 
administered at each grade tested) 

Distribution of District Scores (a distribution of the dis- 
trict means on all.tesl:s administered and on all school and 
community resource variables) 

^ Distribution of Schools Scores (a distribution of the school 
means on all tests administered and on all school and 
consnunity variables) 

* Test Analysis Reports (three reports that provide detailed 
psychometric analysis of the test batteries used at each 
grade tested) 

In addition, all data on students, school, and districts have been transcribed 

fu"^ ^ equating parameters to relate scores on the 1976 

tests to those on tha previous forms has been developed. 

Assistii:^ in the U se and Interpretation of the Data 

Ihe purpose lof this section is to describe the means used to f acili-- 
. the^data for program improvement. The two principal means used 

were field services and interpretive* material. 

Field service.. The use of DEAP results as a basis for local program 
Improvemnnt is encouraged by the department. Specially prepared test inter- 
HalfaSL f. distributed with the annual DEAP reports . 'mSLLion 

staff acr as field a^nts in helping local district staff understand and apply 



Z2 



sSt^^r^^hio?' Interpretation workshops are conducted throughout the 

state for school administrators and instructional staff. Frequently thesl 
training sessions involve department curriculum staff as ^*.n .^I 
specialists. In addition, small grants are awarded o districts ToTJ.TT 
and implanenting corrective action based upon D^P^'o^ec^ " d't s? rL"u?L 
Last year, every district in the state participated In rh - n-i I results, 
involving over 1.000 local educational pr ,ctuJonSs! ' ^ 

J"'^^^P'^g'^^ve mareHals prepared Include two manuals to a±d local and 
rep^rtsf" Personnel in interpreting the various prepared 

Manual 1, an explanation of individual student scores 
and technical data on the tests; and 

Manual 2, an explanation of school and, district scores 
plus instructions for the construction of a school 
normative profile and fox the use of the Itcm-Response- 
by-Objective Report in determininR local educational 
needs • 

A summary of the statewide reports described above is contained in 
the next section of the report. i-dAuua m 
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RESULTS: STATE STATUS 



are of llt^ ' ""--"^'^ °^ "^^^ ^ -'^^^ assessment. The data 

Sta° .^J ^ l^^T/' J'^^'^f ^'^^ ' u-fcrmance data; statewide school resource 
data, and statewide district resource data. 

State S tatus; Student Performance 

«r». ^^^^^^ 2' ^"'^ 3 °f this section provide statistical summaries, for 
each major test of the statewide student results for grades one. four, and 

/ ,f u!,! •'^^ """'^^'^ °^ students tested, the number of test 
mJ^,;/ / f ^''^ coefficients. The mean, standard deviation, and 
are^./?^'?^ r T"" 'deported for both raw and T-scores. These data 
are descriptive of the current status of academic performance in Delaware. 

Tables A, 5, and 6 show student performance by cateporv bv tesfPri 

are not mutually exclusive. A category consists of a set of Itans related to 
an iTOtructlonal topic. An objective Is measured by a sub-set of items „<.bl„ 

appe"t'ir»^'"tb" ' ""^"^ ""J'"^"'- InlivlL ISs If" 

appear m more than one grouping. 

H<«^,-< J^^^ ^ 8 and 9 are school norms tables which provide a summary of the 
fou^^i . ^"i^bl*^^ '-^"d test means for schools enrolling first, 

fourth and eighth grade students, respectively. Tables 10 «nd 11 rive the 

are I^"it'r: -"^^^^'1- test means' All fl^e tables 

are limited to those variables reported on the profile reports. 
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TA3LE A 

GRADE ONE: STUDENT PERFORMANCE BY OBJECt]:VE 
1976 Delaware Educational Assessment Program 



Category 



Objective 



A. Readiness 



B. Word 

Recognition 



C, Comprehension 



LISTENING 

A. Listen for 
Information 



B, Listen for 
Evaluation 



STUDY SKILLS 



READING 



A3. Auditory Discrimination 
A4. Visual Discrimination 



B2. 
B3. 
B4. 



CI. 
C2. 
C3. 



Al. 



A3. 



Sight Vocabulary 
Phonic Analysis 
Structural Analysis 



Literal 

Interpretive 

Critical 

ENGLISH 



Follow simple oral directions 
for a given task and 
Listen for the purpose of 
answering basic questions 
about content. 



Bl, Analyze an oral presentation. 



I^^t?er 
of It^ems 



13 
10 
3 



16 
U 
U 
4 

\9 

6 
5 



I^ercent 
Correct 



88.00 
86,40 
93.33 



80,69 
80a8 
8A,36 
72.00 

66,63 
68.62 
62-33 
63.00 



88.00 



B. Reference 
Skills 



ERIC 



Bl. Recognize and use letters of 
the alphabet. 

B3. Derive information from audio- 
visual materials. 

B4. Use various printed materials. 



Is 



85.74 
94.33 

85. S3 



TABLE A (Continued) 



Category 



Objective 



A. Numbers/ 
Numerals 



B. Ni2meratlon 

C. Operations 
and Properties 



D. Mathematical 
Sentences 



E. Geometry 



F, Measurement 



I. Mathematical 
Reasoning 



CI. State a reason for a given 

response. - 
C2. Arrange pictures and /or topics 

in sequence. 

MATHEMATICS 



Al. 



A8. 



AID, 



C2. 



C3. 



Use qualitative terms to compare 

sets of objects. 

Recognize simple fractional 

parts of a unit. 

Name the cardinal number of any 

illustrated set of up to lOQ 

elements. 



Number 
of Items 



Use the addition facts and 
corresponding subtraction facts 
with whole numbers. 
Illustrate the relationship 
between joining tv/o disjoint 
sets and the addition of whole 
numbers. 



Dl, Write a number piirase or sentence. 



El. Identify basic geometric shapes. 



F2. Demonstrate simple measurements 
with nonstandard and standard 
units. 



13. Interpret picture problems for 
quantitative situations- 



5 
5 



19 
3 
3 

3 
7 

10 



6 
3 

5 
4 



13 



Mean 
Percent 
Correct 



73.60 
80.40 

84.11 
80.33 
73.33 

91.67 
73.29 

71.20 

73.00 

75.00 



68.33 
69.67 

82.60 
90.50 

73.67 



66.00 

65.00 
66.22 



28 



EKLC 



19 



TABLE 5 

GRADE FOUR: STUDENT PERFORMANCE BY OBJECTIVE 
1976 Delaware Educational Assessment Program 



Mean 

Number Percent 

Category Objective of Items Correct 



READING 



B. Word 
Recognition 

C . Comp r ehen s ion 



D. Study Skills 



WRITING 

A. Handwriting 
and Mechanics 



B. Language 



LITERATURE 



CI. Literal 

C2. Interpretive 

D2. Reference Skills 
ENGLISH 



A2. Capitalization 
A3. Punctuation 
A4. Spelling 



Bl. Recognize and use appropriate 

grannnatical units. 
B2. Use parts of speech appropriately. 



51 
15 
36 

8 
4 



50 
22 
24 
24 

40 

24 

18 



68.50 

67.61 
63.00 
69.53 

71.25 
69.25 



63.96 
63.27 
59.63 
68.58 

61.28 

63.79 
59.11 



A. Form of 
Literature 



B. Response to 
Literature 



A. Numbers/ 
Numerals 



A2. Know selected literary elements. 
A4. Identify various forms. 



MATHEMATICS 



8 
5 
4 



59.75 
59.60 
58.50 



65.50 



52.60 



ERIC 



29 

20 



TABLE 5 (Continued) 



Category 



Objective 



Ntmber 
of Items 



Mean 
Percent 
Correct 



B. Numeration 



C. Operations 

and Properties 



D. Mathematical 
Sentences 



E. Geometry 

F. Measurement 



G. Graphing and 
Functions 

H. Probability 
and Statistics 



I. Mathematical 
Reasoning 



Bl. 



CI. 
C2. 

C3. 

C9. 



Dl. 
D3. 



F2. 



F4. 



HI. 



Interpret the place value for 
whole numbers. 



Compute sums and differences 
of whole numbers. 
Multiply whole numbers up to a 
three-digit factor by a two- 
digit factor. 

Divide whole numbers with a one- 
digit divisor and a four -digit 
dividend . 

Add and subtract a pair of like 
fractions. 



Solve simple open sentences. 
Identify correct relations 
S3raibols . 



Convert a simple measure from 
one unit to another within the 
same system. 

Add and subtract measurements 
that do not involve converting 
from one unit to another. 



II. 
12. 



Construct and interpret bar 
and line graphs. 



Estimate solutions in problem 
solving situations. 
Read, interpret, and solve 
word/picture problems. 



5 
3 

22 
9 



4 
3 

10 
6 

3 

6 

14 



4 
3 

14 
3 
9 



70.40 
69.00 

61.86 
74.00 

72.67 

51.75 
46.33 

60.60 
60.50 

56.67 

72.17 

58.43 

51.67 

68.17 

43.00 

52.00 
61.67 

58.93 
41.67 
69.56 



ERIC 



30 



21 



TABLE 5 (Continued) 



Category 



Objective 



Number 
of Items 



Mean 
Percent 
Correct 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 



B. 



C. 



D. 



Each part: of a 
plant p^for*^-*" 
a specific *:Majcr 
tion ±f' 
respcmsiv^: tc*- 
its e2nv±ra»'^ 
ment. 



Bl. 



B2. 



An organism can 
be described :by 
using its attri- 
butes and thus 
be distinguished 
from other 
organisms. 



CI. 



C2, 



Organisms inter- 
act \d.th each 
other and their 
environment • 



D3. 



D4, 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

A. Heat is caused 
by the motion 
of molecules in 
matter and trans- 
fer of heat may 
result in change 
of state. 

Al. 



SCIENCE 



12 



53.50 



Describe and demonstrate the 
functions of roots, stems, 
leaves » and flowers of plants. 
Describe the effect of soil, 
water, and-Zaght on the parts 
of plants. 



57.67 



56.33 



Classify organisms into various 
categories based on characteris- 
tics. 

Distinguish between vertebrate 
and invertebrate animals. 



3 
4 



55.00 
52.75 



Describe a simple food chain 
and/or web. 

Identify and describe animal 
and plant responses to changes 
In their environment. 



3 
14 



38.00 

61.33 
48.07 



Describe and demonstrate how a 
substance can change from solid, 
liquid, or gas. 



46.33 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 



Category 



Objective 



Number 
of Items 



Mean 
Percent 
Coorrect 



a:\2. 



^^^onnsCrate examples of the 

^at heat is transferred 
rxTiSr '^rmer to cooler areas or 



SW33 



5* All bodies are 
subjected to 
forces which 
may cause a 
change o^^ 
motion • 



C- Energy exists 
in many Iden- 
tifiable forms 
and can be 
transferred 
from one form 

to another. 



I>I«<5cyibe the effect of gravity 
m ««r!ects. 



57^3 



CI. 



C4- 



:ify, describe, and demonstrate 
^oand, heat, solar energy, and 
electricity as forms of energy. 
Sfame, and identify various sources 
ccf CTfirgy, and give examples of 
bxOT sach is used by man. 



^:MrB SCIENCE 

A* Ihe movements 
and positions 
of the elements 
of the solar 
system are 
systematic and 
predictable. 



16 



29.00 

63.67 

50.13 



Al. 



A2, 



Compare the sun, moon, stars, 
planets, and their relation to 
earth. 4 
Describe and demonstrate the 
^mfl ^rfffH i t of tfios earth with respect 
tsc:rorai:ion, cavolution, inclination. 3 



56,75 



52.33 



physical char- 
acteristics of 
the environment 
effect the occur- 
xrence and ' survival 
of organisms. 

CI. 



Describe interdependencies between 
living things and the environment. 



60,00 
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32 



TABLE 5 (Continued) 



Category 



Objective 



c?f iceans 



D* Energy of tbs 
sun Is trans- 
ferred to the 
atmosphere ^d 
ia reaching to 
the ph3rslcal 
envlroTrmentff 
resultsr: In 
changes in 
weather and 
climate* 



D3, 



D4, 



OPERATIONS 

A. Objects have 
attributes that 
make possible 
their identifi- 
cation in a 
collection of 
aimllar objects. 



Al. 



A2, 



B« The components 
of scientific 
investigations 
can be identified 
and described. 

31. 
B2. 



:b3. 

B4. 
B5, 



Identify, describe, and demonstrate 
sound, heat, solar energy, and 
electricity as a form of energy. 
Describe the xnter-relationships 
of clouds, fog, rain, wind, and 
temperature. 



Define an object using its 

physical properties. 

Use the metric system to describe 

and/or distinguish objects in 

terms of mass, length, area, and 

volume. 



Distinguish observations from 
inferences. 

Distinguish between hypotheses, 
predictions, and guesses, based 
on student observed data. 
Identify and name variables 
related to an investigation. 
Describe the relationship of 
variables in an investigation. 
Describe and interpret raw data 
and comparisons of events using 
student observation. 



19 



29-00 

47.00 
52.79 



51.00 



51.20 



4 
3 
8 



45.00 

:35.25 
64,67 

50.50 



24 



33 



TABLE -0 ;ContlmUK3) 



2tive 



A. 



Inquiry 
Skllis 



Social St:udies 
Understandings 



A3. 
A6. 



A7. 



Bl. 



B2. 



IBS. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



Detssanraxiie cis. tance^ on 
Nots significant detainni 
needed to dxa^v comclnisiams 
from pictoriai matsrial,. 
Draw itrfer^ces based om data 
found i3i a «n:aph orr tablLe,* 



Social interaction^ Recognize 
behavior that promotes 
effective social interacdon. 
Scarcity • Describe how limited 
resources and increasing demands 
require conservation of human 
and natural resources. 
(Cultural variation. Recognize 
tinat vhile people e'^erywhere 
ha?ve similar needs, their ways 
of meeting them differ according 
to their cultures. 
Land-isan Interaction. Identify 
ways tine natural emrlronment 
affects man*s rays of living. 



NuanbeT' 
of Items 



3 



7 
7 

18 



Mean 
Percent 
Correct 



58.77 
62.67 



64. lA 
58.57 

59.17 

58.25 

63.67 

55.20 
65.80 



EKLC 



34 

25 



GRM)E. EIGHT: STUDEHT KEH5?^hmANCE BY OBJECTI\^ 
IL97i^ Delaware Educailom^sal Assessncen^t Program 



Cate go r y 



Qbjec — ^- r/e 



Mean 

Number Percent 
of Items Correct 



C . CompraherrHT.n;! 



D. St any Skill. 



WRITING 

A. Handwriting 
and Hechanixrs 



B, Languag!*E 



C* Coinpos±i::^tjcm 



LITEEfilttRE 

A. ^cnnxr of 
j:»lteratxos? 



XiteratinsH 



EEADZIG 



CI, L±teral 

C2, Interpretive 

C3, Critical 



UH. B^ic Book SkLuis 
-HZ. Refarence Skills 

ENGLISH 



k2. CapitaiLization 
Puirctuiation 
. Sipellimg 



HI. Suructure anpropriate gramimatlcal 
uriiits. 

^2. [flag langitJ^^ properly. 



C2. ZosBmimis^t'e- thoughts and ideas 

iir x^nriLting- 



A2. Know gfP..qe?T:t:ed-.^terary elements. 
- A4 . Uncderstsrni srnnrture. 



B4. Renognize inter^relationship of 
Ixiterature, sociLety, and the 
inaiividual.. 



54 
26 
28 
3 

6 
3 
3 



A9 
13 
17 
24 

34 

8 

5 
3 



11 
3 
4 



62.15 
66.69 
57.93 
61.67 

66.33 
62.67 
70.00 



58.86 
57.38 
32,71 
62.96 

55,56 

60.63 
54.87 

69.20 

76.00 



66.64 
66,33 
56.75 



67.25 



67.67 



35 
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TMLE (Contrlnued) 



Category 



:Mumber 
or Items 



Critical 
Thinking 



A. Numbers/ 
Numerals 

B« KumeroxiQxt 



C Operations 

and PropenrLes 



Mathematical 
Sentences 



Geometry 

F« Measurement 

G« Graphing 

and Functlozs 

H. ProbabiliOr 
and Statisric^ 



I. Mathematical 
Reasoning 



CI. 



Support reasoa(s £or a griven 
response. 



B2. 



CI. 



C3, 



Dl. 
D3, 
D4. 



Express n pos±i±ve rational niiiatber 
in Its equivajSEQt forms. 



Solve adcitioxi- sub traction., 
multiplicatian:^ and dirvisiisain 
problems uisli^: Twhole nsumbers. 
Compute tnie amm., product, differ- 
ence, ^d: qucrrxpnt of any two 
positfee ratinmal numbers* 



Soulve .^--tmple linear equations. 

Solve pfi»r cent age problems. 

Solve problems using proportions • 



H3- 



Coisatxnct and interpret bar, 
circle,, and line graphs. 
Detexmin^e an average and median 
for a given set of data. 



SlfflEGEiify an ^stpressiosn or solve 
^ aatpaation. 

Smmd o£f ratlxmal numbers from 
thousandths rtronamiliions. 



5 
3 



25 



13 



15 

L 



9 
2 



Mean 
Percent 
Correct 



64.80 
68.67 



57.17 

61. AO 
57. GO 

62. AO 

70.00 

59.62 

60.87 
74.25 
41.25 
63.40 

53. 8S 

^8.0C 

47.00 

58.33 
66.00 
50.67 

54.47 
60.67 
50.67 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 



Category- 



Objective 



r^uoaber 
of Items 



Mean 
Percent 
Correct 



13, 
14. 



MOLOGICAL SCEENCE 

C. Structural units 
of living 
orrganisms are 
reflected in 
life functions. 

D. Organisins respond 
to, interact with, 
and depend upon 
environmental 
conditions. 

Dl. 



E. Man:'s potential 
to induce change 
in the environment 
can result in a 
positive or nega^ 
tive effect on 
himself and other 
organisms. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

A. Matter is distin- 
guishable by its 
characteristics 
and properties. 

A3. 



3. The quantity of 
energy and matter 
in the universe is 
constant and 
unchangeable . 



Read, interpret^ and sol^e 
pieture/voTd prcljlems. 
Estimate s^olntions in probiiiBtn 
solving siJCaations. 

SCIENCE 



9 
3 

11 



53.00 
52.33 

50.36 



A5.25 



Identify pniysical and bxolsB!^±i:c3]l 
factors in ssn envlronaoeirt imiz 
the resporpsG^ of lirvin^ thinr^- 
tro these srri>miiLi. 



53.00 



15 



54.00 
55.87 



Define ^si£!a«nr.., coimpotinii^ ssd 
mixture^ ^sa^d srate OTropem^sss 
that distinrgujfisfa tissm frcR:n oaie 
another.. 



50.67 



56.33 



37 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 



Category 



Objective 



Number 
of Items 



Mean 
Percent 
Correct 



C. An unbalancing 
force tnu^ be 
exerted on a iziass 
to change Its 
tnotlon. 

D. Light Is subjected 
to observable 
changes diependent 
upon media 
encountered « 

E* The relatlomshlps 
between niolecules 
and atcsms ejcplain 
physical atbd chem- 
ical prropertles. 

E2. 



E4. 



EARTH SCIENCE 



A, 



B. 



Spac^ exploration 
affecfcs our 
knowledge of the 
solar systesn. 

A2. 
A3. 



Physical and 
chemical tecli- 
niques are used 
to Identify 
rocks, minerals y 
and fossils. 



C. 



B6. 



Man*& expanding 
knotfl£edge of his 
environment has 
encouiraged better 
land use practices. 



53.00 



59.67 



Define element, compound, and 
mixture, and state properties 
that distinguish them from 
one another. 

Distinguish between physical 
and chemical changes. 



3 
3 
18 



50.67 
64.33 
51.06 



Describe conditions necessary 
for eclipse of the sun and moon. 
Make inferences concerning the 
present feasibility of Inter- 
planetary travel. 



44.67 



53.67 



EKLC 



Demonstrate the ability to 
reocgnize and to collect speci- 
mens of rocks, minerals, and 
fossils. 



38 

29 



69.00 



59.00 



A8.29 



TABLE 6 (Continued) 



Category 



Objective 



Number 
of Items 



Mean 
Percent 
Correct 



D. Knowledge of the 
factors involved in 
weather snd climatic 
conditions increases 
man's ability to pre- 
dict , interpret,* and 
adjust to natural 
phenomena. 

OPERATIONS 

A. The procedure for 

conducting a scientific 
Investigation provides 
for planning, imple- 
menting, and interpret- 
ing scientific experi- 
mentation and 
literature. 



2 
15 



A. Inquiry 
Skills 



A6. Demonstrate the ability to 
properly identify relevant 
information and interpret a 
data table or graph using 
that information. 

A7. Describe what a model is and 
how models can be helpful. 

All. Interpret an hypothesis from 
a set of observations. 

A12. Distinguish between statements 
that are hypotheses and those 
that are not. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 



AA. Identify reliable and unreliable 
sources of information pertinent 
to a given problem or question. 

A5. Distinguish relevant from 
irrelevant information when 
given a particular situation. 

A6. Use charts to compare sizes 
and quantities. 

A8. Arrange events in sequential 
order. 



4 
3 
3 



29 



10 
8 
3 



32.00 
58.07 



70.67 



52.00 
53.00 
60.00 

63.33 



64.31 

57.00 

60.60 
72.00 
63.00 
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30 



TABLE 6 (Continued) 



Mean 









Number 


Percent 


Category 




Objective 


of Items 


Correct 


x>9 oocxax bcuaies 










Understand ings 


Bl. 


CuXtiiiraJ. "nlii*rali«OT Reco&nize 
that the development of culture 
results from the contributions 


15 


70.67 






of many individuals and j»roups. 


6 


69.50 




B5. 


Land-man interaction. Illustrate 
how cultural development is 










shaped by the natural environment. 


4 


71.25 



ERIC 



40 

31 
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DESCRIPTION OF NEEDS ASSESSMENT: 
MAKING JUDGEMENTS 



The Delaware Department of Public Instruction is both legally and 
administratively required to identify the educational needs of students. 
Title m of the Elejnentary and Secondary Act of 1965 provides funds for 
Innovative and exemplary programs in local school districts, and requires 
■ an annual assessment of educational needs at the state and at the local 
Mevel. In their annual Title III plan, state educational agencies must 
submit evidence that a statewide needs assessment has been conducted, and 
that the critical educational needs of both the state and of various 
population groups and geographic areas hav* been identified. 

In addition to being a legal requirement for « participation in the 
ElOTentaty and Secondary Education Act , a statewide assessment of educa- 
tional needs is a necessary administrative prerequisite for providing 
meaningful educational programs for the young people of Delaware. The 
development of school programs should be related to the educational needs of 
the state. Specifically, findings from a needs assessment might indicate 
priorities for both legislative and educational action. Test data can 
point the way in such an undertaking, but professional judgement is an 
essential ingredient for completing the needs assessment. Beyond the 
initial step of comparing system output or student performance with system 
expectancies for student performance for the purpose of identifying 
discrepancies, a judgemental matter in itself, there are...at least two 
reniainlng steps to be made where discrepancies are found to exist. The 
first of these is the task of examining school inputs relative to outcomes 
for the identification of possible remedial reallocations of resources. The 
last task, usually performed by the operations group, is that of examining 
the educational process relative to outcomes for the identification of needed 
program changes. Neither of these judgemental activities is within the pro- 
vince of the assessment program. 

Definition of_an Educational Need 

Whenever what is required is greater, in some senses than what is 
obtained, 3 need exists. In education, goals and objectives express the 
required status, while current levels of attainment indicate the obtained 
status. Hence, when the current level of attainment falls short of the 
performance specified by a goal or objective, an educational need exists. 



RESULTS: STATE NEEDS 

For purposes of this report, educational needs will be determined 
for grades one, four, and eight: 

* In relation to statewide objectives in reading, 
English, and mathematics. 
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* By comparison of current student achievement levels 
with those of appropriate national samples in read- 
ing, English, mathematics, and science. 

Both approaches focus on system output or student performance and 
are intended to provide the means for judgement to be made about the fit 
between system expectancies and actual accomplishments. 

Performance in Relation to State wid e Objectives 

This section presents a summary of selected data shown in Tables A, 
5, and 6. The graphic presentation (see Figure 2) shows mean percent 
correct response for each tested item category for grades one, four, and 
eight reading, English and mathenatics. 

Grade one areas of strength appear to be readiness skills,' word 
recognition, listening skills, reference skills, numbers /numerals , and 
geometry. Areas of weakness appear to be reading, comprehension skills, 
mathematical sentences, and mathematical reasoning. 

Grade four areas of strength appear to be study skills, response to 
literature, numeration, and geometry. Areas of weakness appear to be ^word 
recognition, reading comprehension, literature formss, numbers /numerals, 
probability and statistics, and graphing and functions. 

Grade eig±tt areas of strength appear to be composition s^dCHs, num- 
eration, oporatinnR and properties , and mathematical sentences. Areas of 
weakness appear;^ be reading comprehension, written language, itsHnaematical 
:reasoning, and gssiphing and functions. 

Delaware and ^e Nation: Student Performance on 
Objectives Compared to the Nation 

This section presents comparative data in terms of part scores for 
Delaware and the nation in 1976. Part scores are based on responses to the 
items in the 1976 assessment batteries for which national statistics are 
available (common items), and a part score is the average percent of the 
students in either group who answered the questions in a given item-grouping 
correctly. Item-groupings are not mutually exclusive, and they are of two 
types, categories and objectives. A category consists of a set of three or 
more items related to an instructional topic , e.g., ''word analysis** in read- 
ing. An objective is measured by a sub-set of three or more items within a 
category that are related to a statewide bbjec tive. Individual items may 
appear in more than one item-grouping. Because the data are restricted to 
groups of three or more items, not all of the common items in a given test 
are necessarily represented in a particular table. 

For the given grade, each table shows the name of the test and of the 
-category under consideration, a shortened statement of the objective(s) to 
which the item-cluster refers, the number of items in the cluster/ category 
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the items correctly, and the difference between the two percents. The 
direction of the difference is shown by a plus or minus sign. A plus siRn 
indicates that, on the average, the percent of Delaware students answering 
the items correctly was greater than the percent of national>sample students 
answering the same items correctly. A minus sign indicates, the Reverse 
Tlc^'.J P^'^""'^ °f Delaware students answering the items correctly was 
correctly. P"""'^^*?^ °f national-sample students answering the same items 

.xc..ds^?h.^n? ^1! ^^^^^^ ^"'^ indicate that c,rade one performance 

!v!^^:ki V national sample in all item groupings for which data are 

^^rinf^r., It PerformaaicB in comparison to the national sample is 

Sd wSkesf in ^H'"" ^iol^ieal science and probability and statistics 
and w^kesr m the areas of mesnianxcs of writing, operations with whole 

"^J^S'J^"^"^"*^' ^"'^ Phy^l science. Grade eight performance in com- 
parison .tzD^he national sample is poorer in all measured areas with the 
excepxaon or physical science. 

Delaware _and the Nation: Tota:. 
Score CoCTarlsons 



lies 15, 16, and 17 prresent comparative total test data for Delaware 
amd the natxDn for grades one, four, and eight in 197fi. These data are based 
on those^^tans m the 1976 assessment batteries for which national statistics 
S hl^^iS ; (^°f^°" it^n-s)- Hach table presents the names of the tests In' 
the^battery for the given^grade, the total number of items in each test the 
.number of iteps for which"^ national statistics are available, the average 
percent of the common items answered correctly by students in Delaware 'and 
by students m the national sample, and the difference between the tv/o 
average percents. The direction of the difference is shown bv either a nlus 
sign or a minus sign. A plus sign indicates that the average' percent of ' the 
common items answered correctly by the Delaware students was greater than the 
average percent of the same items answered correctly by students in the 

itemrai.w^L^''' ^ "'^""^ f^^" indicates that the average percent of the common 
Items answered correctly by Delaware students was less than the average per- 
cent of the same items answered correctly by the national-sample students. 
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TABLE J 2 



GRADE ONE: DELAWARE AHD THE NAtlOK, 
STUDEKT PERFORMANCE BY OBJECTIVES 

1976 Delaware Educational Assessment Program 



Category 



Objrectlve 



No. of Mean % Correct 
Items Del.. Nation 



Readiness 



Word 

Recognition 



Comprehension 



Classification 
Reference 



Critical 
Thinking 



Listen for 
Evaluation 



Numbers/ 
Numerals 



Numeration 
Geometry 



READING 

Auditory discrimination 
Visual discrimination 

Sight vocabulary 
Phonic analysis 
Structural analysis 

Literal 

Interpretive 

Critical 

ENGLISH (Study Skills) 

Recognize similarities and 
differences 

Derive information from audio- 
visual materials 

State reason for response 
Arr^ft^e things in sequence 

ENGLISH (Listening) 

Follow simple oral directions and 
Listen for the purpose of answer- 
ing questions 

MATHEMATICS 



Name the cardinal. number of an 
illustrated set 



Identify basic geometric shapes 



Diff. 



9 


86.3 


76.6 


+ 9.7 


3 


93.3 


87.7 


+ 5.6 


n 


oU • z 


7 Q 
/j • J 


+ 4.7 


8 


82.1 


69.9 


+12.2 


4 


72.0 


63.5 


+ 8.5. 


4 


61.2 


55.5 


+ 5.7 


6 


62.3 


55.2 


+ 7.1 


4 


65.8 


58.5 


+ 7.3 


X / 


Q O C 

oo . 6 


82. 7 


+ 5.9 


7 


83.3 


71.9 


+11.4 


4 


70.0 


56.5 


+13.5 


5 


80.4 


76.4 


+ 4.0 


17 


88.6 


82.7 


+ 5.9 


6 


84.0 


79.5 


+ 4.5 


3 


91.7 


87.3 


+ 4.4 


3 


69.7 


58.0 


+11.7 


4 


90.5 ' 


83.3 


+ 7.2 
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TABLE 12 (Continued) 



No. of Mean % C ciuira ct 
Category Objective Itenas Del. Naxixon Diff. 



Mathematical 

Reasoning 4 64.0 St^ +7.7 

Interpret quantitative picture 

problems 5 69.0 . 5iS2 +10.8 
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TABLE 13 



GRADE FOUR: DELAWARE AND THE NATION, 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE BY OBJECTIVES 

1976 Delaware Educational Assessment ProRram 



Category 


Objective 


No. of 


Mean % 


Correct 




Items 


Del. 


Nation 


Dlff. 




READING 










Comprehension 


Literal 
Interpretive 

ENGLISH (Writing) 


3 
14 


65.3 
68.8 


63.3 
66.2 


+ 2.0 
+ 2.6 


Handwriting 
6t Mechanics 


Capitalization 

Punctuation 

Spelling 


3 
16 


68.5 
46.7 
70.2 


67.6 
52.0 
73.8 


+ 0.9 

- 5.3 

- 3.6 


Language 


-^Wsisopriate grammatical units 
{"arts of speech 

MATHEMATICS 


21 
16 


63.8 
59. 5 


61.0 

60 9 


+ 2.8 


Operatioos 
& Properties 


Add and subtract whole numbers 
Divide whole numbers 


8 
4 


74.0 
51.8 


77.0 
58.5 


- 3.0 

- 6.7 


Measurement 


Convert measures from one unit 
to another within the same 
system 

Add and subtract measurements 


5 
3 


56.4 
66.3 


62.6 
70.3 


- 6.2 

- 4.0 


Probability 
& Statistics 


Interpret bar and line graphs 


3 


61.7 


58.7 


+ 3.0 


Mathematical 
Reasoning 


Solve picture and word problems 
SCIENCE 


6 


67.7 


68.3 


- 0.6 




Biological Science 


5 


64.6 


60.8 


+ 3.8 




Physical Science 


4 


55.2 


60.2 


- 5.0 




Earth Science 


4 


72.5 


75.0 


- 2.5 




Operations 


15 


55.9 


56.9 


- 1.0 
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TABLE 14 



GRADE EIGHT: DELAWARE AND THE NATION, 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE BY OBJECTIVES 



1976 Delaware Educational Assessment Program 







No. of 


Mean % 


Correct 




Category 


Objective 


Items 


Del, 


Nation 


Diff . 




READING 










Comprehension 


Literal 

Interpretive 

Critical 

ENGLISH (Writing) 


15 
19 
3 


62.5 
S7 8 
61.7 


7-0.5 . 
69 7 
65.3 


- 8.0 

- ^ Q 

- 3.6 


Handwriting 
& Mechanics 


Capitalization 
Internal punctuation 
Spelling 


8 
12 
18 


66.2 
59.6 
60.1 


72A 
68.9 
65.1 


- 6.2 

- 9.3 

- 5.0 


Language 


Appropriate granmiatical units 
Proper language usage 

MATHEMATICS 


6 
23 


59.2 
56.6 


68.3 
64.1 


- 9.1 

- 7.5 


Numeration 




4 


65.0 


72. 0 


- 7.0 


Operations 
& Properties 


Add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide whole numbers 

Add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide two non-negative 
rational numbers 


5 
10 


67.2 
59.6 


75.8 
62.1 


- 8 6 

- 2.5 


Mathematical 
Sentences 


Proportions 


5 
4 


60.0 
67.0 


66.8 
77.0 


- 6.8 
-10.0 


Geometry 




6 


53.5 


61.2 


- 7.7 


Probability 
& Statistics 


Interpret bar, line, and 
circle graphs 


3 


66.0 


73.0 


- 7.0 


Mathematical 
Reasoning 


Simplify an expression or 

solve an equation 
Solve picture/word problems 


3 
7 


60.7 
57.1 


74.0 
63.0 


-13.3 
- 5.9 




SCIENCE 
Biological Science 

Physical Science 


5 
5 


52. o 


C2.6 
57 . A 


-iO.C 
- '^.S 




Earth Science 


3 . 


r.2.7 


63.0 


- 0.3 




Operations 


9 


59,4 


66.0 


- 6.6 



ERIC 
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TABLE 15 



GRADE ONE: DELAWARE AND THE NATION, 
TOTAL SCORE COMPARISONS 



1976 Delaware Educational Assessment Program 



Test 


Number of 
Items on 
Test 


Number 
with 
National 
Norms 


Mean % 
Delaware 


Correct 
Nation 


Difference 


Reading 


50 


40 


77.5 


70.0 


+ 7.5 


English 


50 


29 


84.2 


76.9 


+ 7.3 


Mathematics 


55 


30 


77.6 


68.7 


+ 8.9 



TABLE 16 



GRADE FOUR: DELAWARE AND THE NATION, 
TOTAL SCORE COMPARISONS 



1976 


Delaware Educational 


Assessment 


Program 








Number 










Number of 


with 










Items on 


National 


Mean % 


Correct 




Test 


Test 


Norms 


Delaware 


Nation 


Difference 


Verbal Ability 


50 


50 


49.4 


51.0 


■■ 1.6 


Quantitative Ability 


50 


50 


55.6 


58.8 


- 3.2 


Total Ability 


100 


100 


52.5 


54.9 ; 


- 2.4 


Reading 


60 


17 


68.2 


65.7 


+ 2.5 


English 


100 


68 


64.3 


64.8 


- 0.5 


Mathematics 


75 


42 


62.1 


63.2 


- 1.1 


Science 


50 


22 - 








STEP, 11 




12 


57.9 


56.8 


+ 1.1 


NAEP 




10 


61.0 


67.4 


- 6.4 



ERIC 



54 
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TABLE 17 



GRADE EIGHT: DELAWARE AilD THE NATION, 
TOTAL SCORE COMPARISONS 



1976 Delaware Educational Assessment Program 





















Number of 


with 












Test 


Items on 


National 


Mean °A 


Correct 






Test 


Norms 


Delaware 


Nation 


Difference 


Verbal Ability 


50 


50 


60. 


,9 


66.8 


- 5 


.9 


Quantitative Ability 


50 


50 


57. 


,6 


58.2 


- 0 


.6 


Total Ability 


100 


100 


59- 


3 


62.5 


- 2 


.2 


Reading 


60 


34 


59. 


8 


66.1 


- 6 


.3 


English 


100 


60 


58. 


9 


66.0 


- 7 


.1 


Mathematics 


75 


49 


59. 


3 


65.4 


- 6 


.1 


Science 


50 


18 










STEP, II 




12 


54. 


3 


61.6 


- 7 


.3 


NAEP 




6 


65. 


8 


6^'.0 


+ 1 


.8 



55 

o ■- ■ 
ERIC 
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1976 DELAWARE EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 
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GRADE ONE, CATHOLIC DIOCESAN SCHOOLS: 
SUMMARY OP STATEWIDE STATISTICS 



1976 DELAWARE EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 



Test or Score 


Number of 
Students 


Number 
Items on 


of 

Test 


Mean 


T-scores 
S.I). Min. 


Max. 


Reading 


1079 


50 




52.2 


8.8 


21 


- 63 


English 


1076 


50 




49.7 


9.0 


1 


- 64 


Mathematics 


1077 


55 




50.3 


•9.3 


13 


- 67 


Compos it 
















Achievement 


1075 






50.8 


7.9 


21 


- 65 



ERIC 



57 

/. o 



